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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

The Book of Jack London. By Charmian London. New York: The 
Century Company. 

Although any attempt to label and pigeonhole human beings according to an 
arbitrary system is doomed to comparative failure, a classification based upon 
temperaments and instinctive dispositions seems quite as likely to be fruitful as 
the well-known anthropological divisions into dolichocephalous and brachycepha- 
Ums, or mdkroskele and hrachyshele. Of these, indeed, no one appears to have 
succeeded in making much, while William James's distinction between the 
tough-minded and the tender-minded continues to prove fertile and will not 
down. Without crossing James's tracks, one may make some use of the popu- 
lar distinction between the "primitive" and the "civilized" type; and this 
in the present case, seems a proper thing to try, because, from one point of 
view, an attempt to clarify this distinction appears to offer the only fair and 
promising approach to Jack London. 

Of course, before defending such a classification, one has to make the usual 
apology. The division is merely theoretic. Neither the purely primitive, nor 
the purely civilized human being exists: we are all mixtures of the two, or in- 
termediate types. But in this regard one is, after all, in the same boat with 
the anthropologists, who cannot discover any "pure" races; and the value of a 
distinction does not depend upon its being hard and fast. 

By way of further hedging, one must define the two types in such a way as 
to exclude the idea of a steady evolution from primitiveness to civilization. A 
survey of human development suggests the idea that the two types have existed 
side by side from the earliest times. The civiUzed type appears sporadically 
among primitive peoples, and the primitive type comes into existence occasion- 
ally among highly civilized peoples. Thus certain American Indians become 
good doctors and lawyers, and show no essential difference from their white 
brothers — in fact, there is no difference — while certain inheritors of the culture 
of the ages suddenly abandon the orderly ways of civilization and go to live, for 
a period, among the Eskimos. 

Finally one has to insist, with all possible energy, that the distinction is not 
intended to be invidious. Which type is best, who can say? Certainly man- 
kind can be too "civilized", as our wonderful success in destroying life and oiu* 
sacrifice of certain higher values for the sake of material progress seem to show; 
while on the other hand the primitive man has never been especially brutal, 
being, at worst, more nearly a brute than a brutal human being. The earliest 
men, one gathers, were, apart from certain tribal customs, kindly and gentle. 
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and the archaeologists tell us that the skeleton of a modern criminal may be 
much more gorilla-like than that of a prehistoric mammoth-hunter. The too- 
civilized man really shocks most of us quite as much as does the too-primitive. 
If our ideal is not the prize fighter, neither is it, as Veblen points out, "the fini- 
kin skeptic in the laboratory or the animated slide rule. " 

On the whole, it is the primitive man who has produced romance, poetry, re- 
ligion; while the civilized man has created law, business, and science. With 
few exceptions, the greatest literary figures have had a broad streak of the prim- 
itive in their natures. 

But, though all are descended from both strains, the broad distinction holds, 
and it is in nothing more clearly marked than in this: that the predominantly 
primitive man does not really understand his (mainly) civilized brother. Your 
primitive outdoor man believes that the civilized recluse nourishes within his 
heart a secret joy in bare-handed struggles and bloodshed, and regards pre- 
tenses to the contrary as mere hypocrisy. He sincerely believes that there is 
always a woman in the case and is skeptical about voluntary celibacy. He 
drags his bored civilized friend off fishing with him and cheerfully ignores the 
latter's fathomless ennui. And the civilized is just as blind and much more 
offensive in, his estimates. He denies to the primitive, intellect, imagination, 
and sensitiveness of feeling. 

The misunderstanding and the hostility are chronic. Thus, Jack London 
despite his hyper-sensitiveness and his eager intellect was often, by innuendo, 
represented as a man of low proclivities. He was not. On the other hand, 
London himself declared: "A physical coward is the most utter of abomina- 
tions " — to which dictum every civilized person responds from the depth of his 
heart with an assured "No!" More in the same strain: "Say what you wiU, 
I love that magnificent scoundrel, Rupert of Hentzau. And a man who can 
take a blow or an insult unmoved, without retaliating — Paugh! — I care not if 
he can voice the sublimest sentiments, I sicken." Mere fustian from the view- 
point, let us say, of William Dean Howells; while, on the other hand, a reviewer 
of primitive mind seems to have thought that he had said almost the last 
word about Howells as a novelist when he remarked that at a critical point in 
one of the great man's stories, "the villain throws the hero's hat out of the 
window. " 

Some of the greatest imaginative writers have stood as interpreters between 
the primitive and the civilized in us; and because they have had to feel and to 
be both types at once, they have been afflicted with unrest. In Shakespeare 
this is perhaps observable both ways: that dissatisfaction with the too-too 
primitive men about him which made Hamlet lean on the over-civilized Hora- 
tio, and again a yearning toward Arcadia. In general the nostalgia is for a 
primitive state of society and for the things that are of the earth earthy. The 
civilized man, on the contrary, dreams, like Mr. H. G. Wells, of the future, and 
sickens for a scientific Utopia. 

Jack London was one of these interpreters, and herein lies his significance. 
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To say that he was primitive, with the full grasp and keen critical analysis of 
civilized conventions, which the high-brained primitive, even the savage, al- 
ways manifests, is no dispraise. And he had in him, too, a civilized heredity 
of no mean strain. He was both types at once, and he is not to be understood 
by such as are primitive after the manner of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who some- 
times delighted in masques and revels and bear-baitings "almost altogether" — 
a mock primitiveness, this! — nor by those in whom, according to James's for- 
mula for grown-up, civilized people, instinct is almost wholly supplanted by 
habit. 

All his leading traits as they appear in his biography confirm this general 
diagnosis. It is primitive to be sensitive, but not nervous. It is primitive to 
dislike hysterics in a woman and to rather enjoy anger in a man. It is primi- 
tive to be impressible — to take in impressions wholesale and then to react to 
them instead of sifting them at the start. London was not a cave man; he 
was a sensitive chap; but hear his disclaimer: "I am a funny sort of fellow, I 
guess, " he once said to his wife. " Because I have sung the psean of the strong, 
and despite the whole heart I have thrown into showing the weak how to be- 
come strong, as I saw it, the world has given me the personal reputation of a 
cave man. How much of a cave man have you, or has anyone found me ? . . . 
even in my 'violent' youth a woman was always to me something to handle 
tenderly. ' ' London absorbed books eagerly, and he assimilated exactly what he 
liked. Ouida's Signa and Spencer's theory of style affected him most! But 
everything from dime novels to Nietzche went in and had some effect; his mind 
was not screened by conventions, but accepted all, coarse and fine. 

London was super-acute in his sensitiveness to pain. If unjustly used, he 
hotly cherished his revenge. He had the courage and the absence of nerves of 
a savage, yet he reacted strongly to supernatural dread. He was a born chief 
and understood the secret of chief ship. He preferred a sail boat to an automo- • 
bile. He was a socialist — a direct actionist — ^yet he went in for physical rather 
than political adventiu-e. He was not a pessimist. What primitive can be? 
" I am not a pessimist at all ", he said to a reporter. " Why, I exploited to you 
that love is the biggest thing in the world, and held out my arms to you and to 
all the world in love while I was talking to you. No man who is a lover can be 
a pessimist. When you have grown a few years older, you will realize that a 
man who disagrees with your political, economic and sociological beliefs, does 
not necessarily have to be a pessimist — especially if he be a self-proclaimed 
lover. " (Will the .reader please try to imagine Thomas Hardy as saying this !) 
In short, he did what none of the civilized can accomplish: he managed to be a 
meliorist and a materialist at the same time. 

He was not always wholly moral, but his sins were the sins of nature and 
weighed not heavily upon his conscience. The primitive conscience does not, 
indeed, accept natural sins as sins at all. But the unnatural is abhorrent to it. 
When the civilized type sins, it does so with an ill conscience and justifies itself 
by sophisticated reasonings. Compare DeQuincey's experiences as an opium 
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eater and London's bouts with John Barleycorn. The "intellectual being" 
does not seem the more agreeable. 

Finally Jack London's deepest trait was sincerity. Sincerity is the prime 
virtue of the primitive. Reserve is the affectation of the barbarian. Irony is 
the vice of the civilized. 

And so one may conclude that London was one of those gifted persons with a 
deep vein of the primitive in them and a sufBciently sturdy civilized heredity to 
enable them to cope successfully with the conditions that the civilized have 
mainly created. Was he one of the great interpreters of human nature? For 
this is the real test. The answer, one thinks, must be that on the whole the 
primitive was too strong in him, not balanced with sufBcient delicacy against 
the civilized element. Despite his eager mentality, his intense philosophizing, 
he did not attain a literary poise. Refinement of taste, a certain aloofness of 
soul — things which Shakespeare (to make an imfair comparison) miraculously 
understood as well as he understood primal motives — he never perfectly com- 
prehended. To the end he seems to have had a somewhat childlike faith in 
instinct along with a somewhat childlike faith in logic — "Convince me," he 
would say. "Just show me where I am wrong." The red-blooded theme 
was somewhat overstressed; the materialism and the socialism — phases of in- 
tellectual virility, no doubt — seemed shallow. His synthesis was not complete 
— ^he was not quite one of the great interpreters, though he had the twin nature 
and the divine unrest. God rest him! 

As for the book as biography, it is such a thing as no man could write, 
being both utterly frank and not at all critical. The truth is all there, and 
there is no concealment, no bias, but the narrative manages to be all eulogy. 
It is a great book for warm admirers of London, and a great love story. We 
have had in recent years several remarkably frank biographies, but the 
frankness of biography can never have quite the same value as the frankness 
of autobiography. 



JuuEN T. Davies: Memorial of a Leader of the Bar. By Joseph S. 
Auerbach. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The experienced in such matters know that the hardest man to write about is 
the admirable man. The biographical sketch of a mighty and gifted scoundrel 
is a golden opportunity for the literary man and a feast for his readers. Strong 
contrasts are the particolored raiment of readable biography and small ec- 
centricities are its gems. The just man seldom gets his due. No one wrote a 
biography of Aristides, while the sins of Alcibiades are written in gold all over 
the history of Athens. The life of Benvenuto Cellini will always be read 
for its entertainment and for its vivid revelations, and that of John Wilkes 
furnishes a biographer with many an effective opportunity for laudation. 

And so Mr. Auerbach has undertaken an unusually difficult task, for the sub- 
ject of his sketch is an all-roimd admirable man, a great and good man, not 



